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Religion and Research—A British Social Scientist’s View 


There are several reasons for our boldly appropriat- 
ing in this issue an entire article which appeared in the 
October number of that excellent little English publication, 
The Frontier? The magazine is precisely what its second- 
ary title indicates, “A Christian Commentary on the Com- 
mon Life.” Confident that the publisher will approve, we 
are reprinting the article, “Religion and Research,” by 
Leonard England, who is director of Mass-Observation, 
“an organization for social and public opinion research.” 


INFORMATION SERVICE is in the business of spreading 
the results of research and trying to make the church con- 
stituency in America more “research-minded.” We are 
seeking to promote the investment of more Protestant re- 
sources in religious research. We get a lift out of this lay- 
man’s ideas. Also, the article contains insights that are 
valuable on their own account. Perhaps we are a bit par- 
tial to it because of a friendly comment about INrorMa- 
TION SERVICE. The text, with some subheads of our own, 
tollows. 


“Most of my working week is spent in the company of 
people who believe in what is called ‘opinion and market 
research’: who believe, in other words, that if the public 
with which they have to deal behaves in a way that cannot 
be fully understood, then the reasons for such behaviour 
can best be found by asking some of this public to talk 
about themselves. Many problems in this field are of course 
commercial (why is X’s toilet soap now selling less than 
Y’s? what will happen if goods now selling at 1s. od. are 
raised in price to 1s 6d?) but they are by no means limited 


in this way. To take but one example, the Government ~ 


uses social survey to throw light on problems that range 
from the amount of betting undertaken in this country to 
the number of people who know the names of the colonies. 

“Constant contact with this type of research (in the 
value of which I firmly believe) makes me wonder at the 
little use that is made of it by the churches. Although a 
number of surveys on religious life (on why people do not 
go to church, on what they think of the church, and so on) 
have been made, few if any have been sponsored by any- 
body more closely allied to the Christian churches than the 
hoard of a religious newspaper. And practically no ‘spon- 
taneous’ research has been carried out by the churches de- 
spite the singular advantages that they have for under- 
taking this sort of work. It is normally a fairly slow 
process—and consequently a fairly costly one—to get the 


1 Basil Blackwell, 49 Broad Street, Oxford, England. Annual 
subscription 12s. 6d.: Single copies 1/-. 


opinions of a cross-section of men and women. But such 
costs are almost entirely labour costs, and the churches 
have a pool of voluntary labour which must be the envy 
of opinion research workers everywhere! 

“Many churches already have district visiting schemes 
whereby regular members of the congregation visit other 
parishioners. Such people are making the same contacts 
that a research investigator would make. The only real 
difference lies in the method of approach, and the extent 
to which the calls, and the results of the calls, are sys- 
tematized. 

“Opinion research is something that most people think 
they know all about. In fact, all they usually know is 
that it exists. There are a great many, not very obvious, 
snags in the work. One often reads in the papers ‘I have 
conducted my own Gallup Poll, and I found that... ,’ 
the conclusions that have been reached almost invariably 
supporting the writer’s own pet theory. Usually such 
‘polls’ are worse than useless, being based on badly worded 
questions put to badly chosen people.” 

Right Question to the Right People 

“The two most important factors to be considered in 
any form of opinion research are, first, ‘Am I asking the 
right people ?’, and second, ‘Am I asking the right ques- 
tions ?’. 

“This is not the place to discuss in detail the size of 
sample (i.e. the number of people interviewed) except to 
sound a general warning against drawing too wide conclu- 
sions from too little evidence. But it is always important 
to consider any problem within its own context, to de- 
cide before starting what sort of people are to be con- 
cerned in the research. It is not much use, for example, 
deducing from interviews carried out in the street how 
many people are not feeling well at any given time, for 
most of those who are ill will be at home in bed and are 
not available for interview. Similarly if the purpose of a 
piece of research is to find out what type of sermon is 
valued by those who come to church regularly, then an 
announcement from the pulpit and a questionnaire in the 
pews is perfectly adequate. But if the purpose is to find 
cut what sort of sermon is most liked by those who only 
come to church occasionally, then obviously only a small 
proportion of such people will be in the congregation to 
hear any announcement ; they would have to be visited at 
their homes, preferably from lists specially prepared for 
the purpose. 

“All churches have a two-fold obligation, to their regu- 
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lar attenders and, evangelically, to the rest of the neigh- 
torhood. Inevitably these purposes get mixed up. But any 
attempt to assess by opinion research the impact of the 
church as a whole or the impact of any individual part of 
2 church’s work, must first decide whose opinion is re- 
quired. It is not important, for example, to know that a 
‘recruiting’ sermon was a great success with members of 
the church council, though it often seems to be regarded 
as relevant. 

“The right questions are just as important as the right 
people. Very often questions can be entirely misleading 
because they mean one thing to the person who makes up 
the questionnaire, quite another to the person who answers 
it. Apparently innocent questions can also have danger- 
ous ‘leads’ in them if they put ideas into people’s heads 
that have never been there before. It would obviously be a 
leading question to say, ‘You would go to church more 
often if you were taken from door to door by car, wouldn’t 
you?’: but there would still be a lead if the idea of free 
transport—brand new to most people—were expressed in 
any form that did not include adequate safeguards.” 


Some Pitfalls 


“There are dangers in the questionnaire taken as a 
whole as well as in individual questions. It is rumoured, 
for instance, that it is useless to ask questions about bet- 
ting and churchgoing in the same questionnaire. People 
who have admitted going to church underplay their betting 
activities, or, if the order of the questionnaire is reversed, 
those who admit to betting will not always say that they 
go to church! 

“Another difficulty lies not in getting the question right 
but in recording the answer. However clearly the question 
is put, some people are sure to talk round it and add a 
lot of irrelevancies. There is of course a great deal to be 
said for recording all such comments, and the organization 
with which I work has always emphasized the value of the 
qualitative approach and the ‘verbatim interview.’ But 
there is little doubt that when interviews are to be made 
by those to whom interviewing is not a full-time paid job, 
the type of question that is (or, rather, should be) an- 
swered by a simple ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ is less likely to create 
wrong impressions. 

“Provided that these points are borne in mind, there 
seeins no reason why churches should not find out with 
comparatively little effort a great deal more than they 
know now about their own local impact, and about the 
ways in which their witness could be improved. 

“Many clergy will doubtless say that they know all the 
answers already. This may be true; in market research it 
is sometimes simpler not to go to the final users of a 
product but to the shopkeepers who sell it and may be as- 
sumed to know a good deal about their customers. Simi- 
larly it may well be possible for ‘church research’ to con- 
centrate on the clergv’s own knowledge of their parishes. 

“There is also danger in this approach, however. Every- 
body’s beliefs are coloured by what they wart to believe, 
and a clergyman probably has less opportunity than those 
in most other professions of finding out what others think 
of him, and how well he is doing his job. Laymen too 
within the church often project their own heliefs on to 
non-churchgoers, and assume that their own interests are 
also those of others. Many church notice boards (that in- 
vite the passers-by to recitals of sacred music, for example, 
or to Mr. Blank discussing the book of Isaiah) seem tu 
imply that a non-churchgoer ought to have such interests, 
and is not worth attracting if he has not.” 


Insiders and Outsiders 


“It is this gap between the attitude of the church mem- 
ber and the attitude of the non-churchgoer that opinion re- 
search would seem most easily to bridge. All of us who 
believe in the faith tend to find it difficult to imagine that 
those without it can still be satisfied with their own ideas, 
In rather the same way—though the analogy is by no 
means a complete one—a shoe manufacturer may find it 
difficult to understand why people buy another maker’s 
shoes when laboratory tests have shown that his own are 
better in every way. The manufacturer calls in market 
research, which through its investigators, is able to go 
direct to the non-buyer. Results of this approach may 
show that many people believe that there is a certain flaw 
in his shoes: and whether this is the case or not, as long 
as they believe it they will not buy. Until he knows the 
reasons for non-buying (true and false) the manufacturer 
can only employ hit-and-miss methods to increase his sales. 

“Reasons put forward by non-churchgoers for their 
absence from church may be such that nothing can imme- 
diately be done about them (if, for instance, their objec- 
tions were to the whole doctrine of original sin). But 
there would surely be many more reasons on which the 
clergy and the church could act—points which would prob- 
ably not have been thought of by those whose ideas of the 
church are conceived from within it.” 


In the Parish and Beyond 


“This type of research may be a little rough and ready 
but would serve perfectly adequately on a parish basis: 
it would be much more open to question on a larger scale. 
All the same it does seem possible that such a system 
could be expanded. Could not the same sort of ques- 
tions be asked in a number of parishes, and the results 
coordinated to present a diocesan, or even a national, 
picture? That is one of the processes used in commercial 
research. 

“Technical difficulties would of course increase. The 
statistical framework of the survey, and the wording of 
the questions, would have to be studied by somebody who 
had at least a working knowledge of this type of research. 
But the number of such people is steadily growing, and 
the great bulk of the work could still be undertaken by 
‘unskilled’ labour. 

“Problems to be considered on a national scale would 
not be quite the same as on a parish one. The effect of a 
Sunday evening service on the local common would have 
to be replaced by a study of the whole impact of open-air 


evangelism. At the same time many wide problems could 


be studied that could not be dealt with at all on a parish 
level. Where in England, for example, are the pockets of 
resistance and the centres of enthusiasm? Do the same 
evangelical techniques create the same reaction in South 
Wales as in Northumberland? 

“So far the only subjects considered here have been 
those specifically relating to evangelism and church admin- 
istration. Clearly the sociologist will be interested in a 
great many other problems related to Christian belief. 
What, for instance, is the connection between such belief 
and attitude to economic and political affairs? What is the 
impact of the clergy on the life of this country, and what 
part does the church as a whole play in influencing opin- 
ion? And how, in such matters, do Roman Catholics 
differ from Presbyterians, and Quakers from Anglicans? 

“There is, by the way, little difficulty in talking to peo- 
ple about religion. The constant experience of researchers 
in almost all Relds is that people like being asked questions, 
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and appreciate it when manufacturers and organizations 
show belief that the common man’s opinion still matters. 
There is no doubt too that people like talking about re- 
ligion—many of the investigators in my own organization 
regard a religious questionnaire as something of a rest cure 
after some commercial subjects!—provided that it is 
stressed that cooperation will not result in too constant 
‘pestering’ to take part in all sorts of church activities.” 


Testing by Results 


“One of the most successful ways of selling market re- 
search to the doubter is to cite him chapter and verse of 
how it has helped some other manufacturer in the same 
field. But although some use of the opinion research tech- 
nique has been made with practical results in the United 
States, I know in this country of no surveys which have 
directly helped to bring more people to church. Those that 
have been carried out have concentrated largely on pre- 
senting background facts on numbers of churchgoers, on 
attitudes towards God, or feelings towards the clergy. 
On the other hand, there are a great many examples in 
other fields of local research succeeding: of department 
stores, for instance, which have paid for surveys within 
six months out of the increased profits of a single depart- 
ment in which a research report had suggested alterations ; 
of public utilities, which have increased their service and 
efficiency as a result of a direct approach to their users 
(and, more important, their non-users) ; of local papers, 
which have greatly added to their readership by ascertain- 
ing reader opinion. 

“The church’s purpose is not the same, of course. But 
if advertisement is accepted as a worthwhile method of 
spreading the gospel, why not the commercial complement 
to advertisement; research into its impact and its mar- 
ket? All religious broadcasts, incidentally, are already sub- 
jected to the same intensive opinion research that is con- 
stantly carried out on all B.B.C. programmes. 

“The surveys on religion that have been made? in post- 
war Britain are, as already mentioned, mainly background 
surveys providing a general rather than a detailed pic- 
ture. But to judge by the amount that they are quoted, 
they nevertheless serve a very useful purpose to many 
connected with the work of spreading the church’s work. 

“Tt would naturally be essential to publish as much as 
possible of all ‘church research,’ preferably through a spe- 
cial bulletin with the widest possible circulation. One 
such admirable Bulletin already exists in America, the 
INFORMATION Service of the Research and Survey De- 
partment of the U.S.A. National Council of the Churches 
of Christ. Perhaps inevitably, much vital information 
about the habits and opinions of the British people lies 
mouldering in the files of various manufacturers who have 
had confidential reports prepared for them. But church 
research should never be confidential, for every member 
of the church as a potential evangelist should have as much 
information as possible about his task, and, particularly, 
about the ideas, beliefs, and attitudes of the people he 
must approach.” 


2 Among the most important are (in date order) :— 

Puzzled People, by Mass-Observation. Victor Gollancz. 

Churchgoing in Britain (published in News Review, 23.10.47, 
30.10.47, and 6.11.47). 

Contemporary Churchgoing, by Mass-Observation (originally 
published in the British Weekly, now available from Mass-Observa- 
tion as a pamphlet. [See article on “Church Attendance in Great 
Britain,” INrormMaAtrion Service, April 30, 1949—Ed.] 

English Life and Leisure, by B. Seebohm Rowntree. Longmans 
(certain chapters only). 
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From Amateur to Professional 


“However much this amateur research is used, there 
will, I think, still be a demand for the professional as 
well. None of the approaches suggested in this article 
could, even with extremely careful supervision, provide 
the sort of reply that is sometimes required of the social 
research worker when he is asked to predict how many 
people will buy a product, or who will win an election, 
to a degree of accuracy greater than that which can be 
obtained by any other method. It will not be possible, 
from results obtained from a volunteer investigator force, 
to say, for example, that 61 per cent hold Opinion X and 
23 per cent Opinion Y. But it should be possible—and 
this is the main purpose of these proposals—to provide 
evidence that Opinion X is held by at least twice as many 
people, as hold Opinion Y. ‘Amateur’ research could 
broadly divide group habits and opinions, the ‘professional’ 
could, when necessary, pin-point them. But even without 
this pin-pointing, many dangerous fallacies now widely 
held would at least be made more difficult to hold, many 
new experiments could be based on fact rather than on 
hunch. Today, even many basic statistics such as ‘aver- 
age congregations’ seem very often to have added wishful 
thinking to hard counting. 

“We already know from the use of research techniques 
that at the most one quarter of the population of this 
country is at the moment in any real contact with the 
churches. Surely research, as well as every other means, 
should be used to reach the remaining three in four?” 


“The Thing” 


The increasing tension in Catholic and Protestant rela- 
tions is called “The Thing” by John Cogley, feature editor 
of Commonweal (New York), in a signed editorial in that 
Catholic magazine for November 9. “Every day,” he 
comments, “it becomes more apparent that something has 
happened to Catholic and non-Catholic relations in this 
country. . . . Good’ will and understanding, mutual for- 
bearance and tolerance have deteriorated rapidly in recent 
months. There is much more dissension, controversy, sus- 
picion and distrust than there used to be. Some of it 
breaks into print and public discussion ; most of it is con- 
fined behind locked doors... . 

“Don’t be too quick to call it anti-Catholicism, in the 
bigoted sense, even in your own mind. Remember the 
men who are honestly disturbed and hate the idea of being 
thought of as bigots. For instance, just today twenty-six 
prominent Protestant clergymen of the New York area 
signed a protest against the appointment of General Clark. 
‘He [the President],’ they wrote, ‘has forced millions of 
our citizens to a point where, motivated by no anti-Catholic 
prejudice and hating religious dissension, they must never- 
theless for conscience sake, protest against what seems to 
them an intolerable negation of basic American princi- 

“No one wants religious dissension; no one wants bad 
feeling, unnecessary controversy and widespread suspicion. 
] know that Catholics emphatically don’t like the idea of 
being thought of as second-rate Americans tolerated by the 
Protestant majority. They don’t like the idea of being 
watched like thieves who will rob their fellow citizens of 
basic liberties if given half a chance. And I don’t sunpose 
that non-Catholics like themselves in the role of watch- 
men. No one but a few extreme zealots likes the Thing. 
Yet it is here with us.” 

Mr. Cogley suggests some of the contributing causes 
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from the Catholic side: “Catholic support of the Franco 
regime in Spain and defense of the disabilities placed on 
Protestants there. . . . The question of school buses and 
the vigorous Catholic objection to the Barden Bill... . The 
unfortunate controversy between Mrs. Roosevelt and 
Cardinal Spellman, ... The perennial issue of censorship 
and the use of pressure methods, . . . Now the Vatican 
Ambassador question.” 

Paul Blanshard’s American Freedom and Catholic 
Power with its very wide circulation “contributed greatly 
to strengthening the view of the Church as a totalitarian 
institution inimical to American traditions, democratic be- 
liefs and a sworn enemy of freedom.” But “the ground 
was already broken” when it appeared. 

Mr. Cogley suggests things which a Catholic may do: 

“He can ask for less vehemence all around. He can 
remind non-Catholics that they often speak foolishly and 
intemperately about Catholic intentions. They often talk 
down to us, as if we didn’t know what it was to be an 
American, as if we were outsiders who had no apprecia- 
tion or understanding of the traditions of the country, 
which is ours as well as theirs. He can remind them that 
they sometimes talk glibly of our beliefs as if they were 
founded on the rankest superstitions and we were too 
dumb to see that; that they often talk without knowing 
very clearly what they are talking about, where the teach- 
ings of Catholicism are concerned, and madden us by over- 
simplifications, misstatements, misinterpretations and a 
general supercilious air; that often they seem to prefer 
even the rankest secularism to our religious efforts. 

“Maybe that is why we often seem overly aggressive, 
pugnacious, anti-intellectual, clannish and arrogantly ex- 
clusive. Maybe that is why we are so often inclined to 
defend the indefensible, to rely on our sheer numbers, as 
if power and power alone were our only strength in a 
hostile world, and suspect bigotry where none is pres- 
ent.... 

“Mea Culpas would not be out of place from either 
quarter. We all stand to suffer from the present situation, 
and our children more than we. That is why it might be 
wise for every one to think twice before he speaks. Let 
him say what he feels necessary to say, but say it in such 
a way that he imputes no evil motives, without sure reason, 
and inflicts at most a minimum of personal hurt. Toler- 
ance is more than an ideal. It is a way of speaking, a way 
of arguing, even a way of controversy. In the long run, 
it is a way of life, easily lost and regained only with pain.” 


Two Theories on Church and State 


What is really involved in the separation of church and 
state in this country? Canon Anson Phelps Stokes pre- 
sented the theory of the ‘‘friendly separation of church and 
state” in his monumental study of Church and State in 
the United States. (See INrormMation Service, June 24, 
1950, for a review.) Wilbur G. Katz, dean of University 
of Chicago Law School and an active lay communicant of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, disagrees sharply with 
this view in Living Church for September 16, 1951. 

Canon Stokes calls the separation of church and state 
in the United States “friendly” because “it permits the 
state to give impartial aid to religions in various ways.” 
But Dr. Katz suggests that “the state may disclaim any 
purpose to give aid and nevertheless he friendly to religion 
.... if the state scrupulously avoids discrimination against 


religion in action directed to proper state ends.” The sepa- 
ration of church and state is not a “primary doctrine,” 
Rather, “separation of church and state is a device for the 
protection of religious liberty, and its efficacy for this pur- 
pose determines the extent of the separation required by 
the Constitution.” This is a highly significant distine- 
tion. 

Army and navy chaplains ‘‘are necessary to prevent the 
state’s military action from invading religious liberty.” 
‘Tax exemptions for religious bodies are defensible, ‘only 
so far as necessary to avoid discrimination against reli- 
gion. A government extending tax exemption to private 
non-religious agencies for educational, charitable, and cul- 
tural purposes should extend similar exemptions to reli- 
gious institutions to avoid such discrimination, .. . Fur- 
thermore, if such exemptions were denied, taxation to sup- 
port the state’s own vast programs of relief, education, 
and recreation would hamper the freedom of the individual 
to support religious and other private programs.” 

Dr. Katz disagrees sharply with Canon Stokes and with 
most Protestant writers on the issue of double taxation 
for those who support parochial schools. Such schools 
are “fully free,” he insists, “only if their financial support 
comes from the free decisions of persons who contribute 
or pay tuition.” He disapproves of direct grants to paro- 
chial schools, but if the state makes no tax adjustment for 
tuition the result is discrimination, and religious freedom 
might in that case be increased by “direct grants” rather 
than diminished. Inclusion of parochial schools in such 
services as bus transportation and free lunches is “a neces- 
sary feature if the program is to avoid restricting ‘free 
exercise’ of religion. Candid analysis of the bitter contro- 
versy on these issues shows that non-Roman opinion, al- 
though it does not urge suppression of parochial schools, 
does not support full religious freedom in elementary 
education, ; There is widespread fear of ‘spiritual aggres- 

Dr. Katz thinks that such public-school exercises as 
Bible reading, reciting the Lord’s Prayer, etc., are unjus- 
tifiable because they are “promotion of religion” which 
is “no function of the state.” Worse, they really promote 
“ ‘humanist Christianity’ which we are beginning to un- 
derstand as a major bar to a revival of vital ‘classical’ 
Christianity.” 

He insists that the critical factor in the Supreme Court 
decision in the McCollum case was not the use of school 
buildings for religious instruction since it “has never been 
the law” that the use of public property for religious pur- 
poses violates church-state separation. While released 
time for religious instruction may be “aid to religion,” 
“surely it is a kind of aid which . . . is proper for a gov- 
ernment concerned for the freedom of religion.” Any such 
arrangement must, of course, be available to all religions 
without discrimination. 

Dr. Katz notes that the McCollum decision has met 
sharp criticism, even by some who are skeptical about the 
value of the programs. Thus, Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, 
who is “definitely on the side of nonreligion,” attacks 
“ ‘sterile negativism of the doctrine of separation of church 
and state.’ .. . He also reminds us that the state itself has 
a stake in the maintenance of civil and religious liberties. 

. A democracy therefore maintains itself by assuring. 
impartially, the freedum of private efforts (religious and 
non-religious) to teach respect for the human spirit and to 
promote its freedom.” 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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